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After printing with movable type was invented in Central 
Europe about the middle of the fifteenth century, the craft 
began to spread over the world almost at once, though it ar- 
rived in some areas much earlier than in others. This series 
aims to give a concise history of early printing in all parts of 
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vary considerably from volume to volume, monographs are 
divided into three classes and priced accordingly. The 
volumes of the series may be bought separately at the full 
prices or by subscription at the reduced prices given below. 
Subscriptions may be taken any time, but subscribers are 
under the obligation of buying all volumes published and to 
appear. The series is scheduled to be complete in 1971. 
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Colin Clair, Malta single volume 
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Maltese Islands 
Area: Malta 236 km? (91 sq. miles); Gozo 52 km? (20 sq. miles); Comino 2.6 km? (1 sq. mile) 
Approximate scale 1: 250,000 
Icm = c. 2.5 km; 1 inch = c. 4 miles 


It was not until the arrival of the Knights Hospitallers in 1530 that Malta acquired 
some status upon the map of Europe. And more than a century had still to pass be- 
fore any printing took place on the island. At first glance it appears strange that 
printing came so late to Malta, considering how close the island lay to Italy, with 
its long printing history. Possibly that very propinquity militated against the es- 
tablishment of a press on the island itself, since it was easily supplied with books 
from the mainland of Italy. 

The year 1642 is the earliest ascertainable date for the introduction into Malta of 
a printing press. Previous to that all printing destined for distribution or sale in the 
island had been done either on the mainland of Italy or in Sicily. In the early part of 
1642 a certain Pompeo de Fiore, probably a native of Sicily, applied to the Grand 
Master of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, the Frenchman Jean-Paul de Las- 
caris-Castellar, for permission to open the small printing office in Valetta for which 
he had brought to the island the necessary equipment ‘at great labour and expense’. 
He begged to be granted an exclusive privilege, deeming this to be only reasonable 
after the outlay incurred in setting up his business. 

The Grand Master was not slow to realise the benefits which might accrue to 
the Order in having at its disposal a properly equipped press of its own. Therefore, 
although he granted the requested permission to Pompeo de Fiore on 17 June, 1642, 
he was careful not to concede any exclusive privilege. At the same time he wrote to 
the Treasurer of the Order at Messina, Federico Gotho, asking that a printer should 
be sent to Valetta to take charge of the printing office which the Order intended to 
set up there.' 
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On 14 October Gotho replied from Messina sending as bearer of his letter a prin- 
ter of the town named Mario Villari, who was described asa stampatore assai pratico,! 
and whom Gotho had expressly fetched from Calabria, where he had been exer- 
cising his craft for the last few years. From the prompt arrival of a printer it would 
seem that the Grand Master had already completed his arrangements for the setting 
up of a press, probably in the domestic offices of the palace. Yet strangely enough 
nothing further is heard of Villari, whose appointment must have fallen through 
for some reason not recorded. At all events the first printer to the Order of Saint 
John of Jerusalem in Malta, and the second printer in the island was one Paolo Bona- 
cota, though where he came from, and what were the conditions of his appoint- 
ment, are not known. 

As to Pompeo de Fiore nothing is known which bears his name. In 1644, as we 
shall see, he was granted a privilege for a restricted category of books, but since the 
Order now had an official printer, Pompeo de Fiore was probably obliged to con- 
fine himself to jobbing work. Parnis states that at his death one of his sons took over 
the management of his press,? which must have dealt mainly in ephemera, or surely 
something would be extant with his imprint. 

Fumagalli cites as the earliest known Malta imprint a folio volume of 537 pages 
plus Index entitled Della Descrittione di Malta, Isola nel Mare Siciliano, by Giovanni 
Francesco Abela, printed in 1647 by Paolo Bonacota.3 However, about 1939 Char- 
les Martel of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. drew the attention of the 
American printer and bibliographer Douglas C. McMurtrie to the probably unique 
copy of an earlier Malta imprint preserved in that library. It is called I Natali delle 
Religiose Militie etc., by Commendatore Geronimo Marulli. Below the arms of _ 
the Order of St. John on the title-page, it bears the imprint: ‘In Malta, l’anno 
MDCXXXXIII.’ It has no printer’s name, but in view of the fact that the title-page 
bears the arms of the Order of St. John it seems more likely to have been the work of 
Bonacota than that of Pompeo de Fiore. I. S. Mifsud, in his Bibliotheca Maltese’ 
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writes: ‘Il Marulli... nel 1633 aveva dato alle stampe di Malta altra operetta intito- 
lata I Natali delle Religiose Milizie’ ; but this was probably a misprint for 1643. 

Two earlier Malta imprints have been mentioned but they are possibly ‘ghosts’. 
In The Book Collector, Spring 1955, Dr. D. E. Rhodes pointed out that the sale cata- 
logue of James West’s library (7 April, 1773) mentions ‘Lot 1740. Statuta Hospitalis 
Hierusalem... Melitae, 1584.’ It was bought by Herbert for 5 shillings but there is no 
clue to its present whereabouts. And Ferdinand de Hellwald, in his bibliography of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, mentions a volume called Statuti et Ordinationi 
dell’Eminentissino Sig. Gran Maestro Fra Alosio de Wignacourt... sopra l’ armamenti, 
published by Ascanio Surdo, Malta, 1605; reprinted Messina, 1658. Alof de Wig- 
nacourt was Grand Master of the Order 1601-1622, so the date is possible, but I 
cannot trace any example of this work. It may, of course, have been printed in Italy 
or Sicily, and the word ‘Malta’ added to the imprint. 

The description of Malta by Abela, who was Vice-Chancellor of the Order, was 
later translated into Latin by Seinero and included in Volume 23 of the celebrated 
collection known as Thesaurus Antiquitatum et Historiarum Italiae, Neapolis, Siciliae, 
etc., edited by Joannes Graevius and P. Burmannus, and published at Leiden, 
1704-25. A further edition in Italian, corrected, augmented, and’ continued by 
Count Giovanni Antonio Ciantar, was published at Malta in two volumes, 1772 
and 1780. 

On 25 May, 1644, the Grand Master Lascaris issued a decree, or ‘pragmatica’ as it 
was termed, which, though not printed, was enrolled in the Registers of the Order. 
In translation it reads as follows: 

‘The introduction of printing within the city is of great benefit and utility to the 
public, and the Piliers and Knights, desirous of conceding privilege and prerogative 
to the one who introduced it, and the man responsible for this introduction of the 
art into our realm being Mo. Pompeo de Fiore, we therefore grant him privilege 
and prerogatives by this our present Pragmatica for the space of ten years and order 
and command that no one, of whatever rank, status or condition, shall in future 
presume, under any pretext whatever, to take out of our realm and sell the under- 
mentioned books and pamphlets, namely A.B.Cs, Psalters, Donatuses, Catechisms, 
Almanachs, Calendars, Prognostications, Indulgences proper to this Island of Malta, 


t. Copy in Vol. 23 of the Stromatium Melitensium in the Public Library at Valetta. 
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or the Gospel of Saint John, under penalty of a fine of ten scudi and confiscation of 
the said books.’ 

The British Museum possesses a book entitled Relatione del sanguinoso combatti- 
mento e presa d'un galeone e d’un pinco de’ Turchi fatta dalle Galere di Malta alle Crociere 
di Rodiil di 28 di 7mbre 1644. The title-page bears the words “In Malta con licentia de 
Superiori’ and the colophon bears the imprint ‘In Malta & in Roma, per Lodovico 
Grignani. 1644.’ This item was probably printed at Rome for sale in Malta, for we 
know that Grignani was printing at Rome for a number of years. 

Paolo Bonacota does not appear to have printed many books during his tenure of 
office. The most important was the Descrittione di Malta (1647) already mentioned. 
In that same year he also printed Fabrizio Cagliola, Elogio del Commendatore F. Ri- 
naldo Bech La Buissiére. In 1648 he printed L’Ismeria by Commendatore F. Carlo 
Michallef (later reprinted at Venice and at Viterbo). Nothing else is known bearing 
his signature, though he may possibly have been the printer of F. Don Juan de Gal- 
diano, Relatione della Festa celebrata in Malta ad honore di San Francesco Saverio, which 
has the imprint ‘In Malta con permesso de’ Superiori, 1649. The typography re- 
sembles that of the other books known to have been printed by Bonacota. 


Now comes a very long gap in the history of printing on the island. Bonacota went 
to Messina, and after his departure we find no new printer at Malta until 1742. 
During that intervening period the volumes of statutes, laws, and rolls of the Order 
of Saint John were printed at Borgo Novo, on the mainland of Italy, near Novi, 
where in the castle of the Marchesato di Roccaforte was a printing office directed 
around 1670 by Bartolomeo Cotta, and later by Antonio Scionico, both of whom 
were ‘stampatori camerali’ to the Marquisate. 

In 1676 Cotta printed Statuti della Sacra Religione Gerosolimitana. In 1718 Anto- 
nio Scionico printed Garavita, Compendio alfabetico de Statuti, etc., and in the same 
year two other works by the same author, Fr. Giovanni Maria Garavita — T’attato 
della Povertd de’ Cavalieri di Malta, and Trattato dell’ Offizio del Ricevitore e de’ Procu- 
ratori del Comun Tesoro. In 1719 Scionico printed the Statutes of the Order. 

The reason for the long break in the continuity of printing on the island of Malta 
appears to have been the disagreement between the Grand Master, the Bishop of 
Malta, and the Inquisitor as to who should be the one to superintend the censorship 
of books printed in the island. When the Order first arrived in Malta the Bishop had 
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looked with no friendly eye upon the presence of this formidable body in his rich 
and hitherto undisturbed diocese.! For their part the Inquisitors were suspicious of 
the power of the Order and only too eager to foster any dissension which might 
weaken the authority of the Grand Master. 

For the censorship of printed matter the Grand Master had deputed the authorisa- 
tion to the Vice-Chancellor. At the foot of the last page (p. 50) of I Natali delle Reli- 
giose Militie (1643) we find the ‘Imprimatur’, on the left, of the Inquisitor, Mon- 
signor Giovanni Battista Gori Pannellini, and on the right that of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Commendatore Abela. This did not suit the Bishop of Malta, Monsignor 
Giovanni Balaguer Camarasa, who maintained that he should be the one to censure 
all printed books. The matter became further complicated when the Inquisitor re- 
fused to allow the Grand Master’s deputy to affix his ‘imprimatur’ on any printed 
books. In this he was supported by Cardinal Barberini at Rome, who declared that 
the Inquisitor alone had the right to license printed books. 

In the words of Alberto Gauci, “To the Grand Master sucha decision appeared not 
only unjust, but also humiliating. He felt that by submitting to an arbitrary act of 
this kind his dignity asa Prince in Malta would be diminished, and he refused to bow 
before this decision. On the other hand the Inquisitor could not possibly have any 
interest in seeing a flourishing printing industry in Malta. And therefore, since 
neither party felt disposed to give way, the controversy had a disastrous influence 
on the development of the typographic art.’ 

Indeed it was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that the dissension 
was healed, thanks to the efforts of the Grand Master Manoel Pinto de Fonseca and 
an ordinance of Pope Benedict XIV which ruled that the Bishop of Malta should be 
the first signatory, followed by the Inquisitor, and lastly the delegate of the Grand 
Master. This was dated 24 November, 1746. 


Even so, no regular printing took place until 1756, although one book seems to have 
been printed in Malta in 1724, when Don Antonio Manoel de Vilhena was Grand 
Master of the Order. This was Leggi e constituzione prammaticali rinuovati, riformate ed 
ampliate, printed by Giovanni Andrea Benvenuto. I have not come across any other 
work of this printer, and can trace no further Malta printing until 1752, when the 
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‘Stamperia di Sua Altezza Serenissima’ issued Ignazio Teuma, Ristretto delle Indul- 
genze. During the intervening period a certain amount of work for the Order seems 
to have been carried out by Antonio Bisagni, printer to the Senate of Catania, to 
whom the Order applied for type specimens with a view to reorganizing the press 
at Valetta. 

On 28 February 1756, Grand Master Pinto wrote to the Commendatore Castelli, 
announcing that he had resolved once again to establish a press on the island, and 
requesting the despatch of a pressman ‘both fit and capable, provided it is not a 
certain Giuseppe di Maria’.! Why this gentleman should have incurred the Grand 
Master’s displeasure is not stated. A few days later there arrived in Malta from Cata- 
nia one Nicolé Capaci, whom the Grand Master had engaged to take charge of the 
newly established press. The actual printing devolved upon the pressman Giuseppe 
d’Angelo, likewise from Catania, who at the time was working at Palermo. 
He arrived in Malta at the end of May, and at the beginning of June Gauci tells 
us that ‘the printing house was opened to the curiosity of a public which hastened 
in large numbers to see and look over it, even though no actual printing had yet 
begun’? 

The press began to work on 28 June, 1756, and its first product was a Sonetto by 
Capaci himself, dedicated to the Grand Master ‘upon the opening of the New Prin- 
ting House so splendidly inaugurated by him for the common benefit of this most 
happy State’. It bears the imprint ‘In MALTA, nel Palazzo e Stamperia di S.A.S. 
MDCCLVI. Per D. Nicolé Capaci. Con licenza de’ Superiori.’ The printing-house 
was situated in the Palace of the Grand Master, quite near the spot where the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office stands today. 

The press was now on a regular footing in Malta, but although it was supposed 
to have been established, as Capaci put it, ‘for the common benefit’ of the people of 
Malta, so rigorous was the censorship exercised by the Order that it can scarcely be 
said to have provided them with any intellectual benefit. Nicolé Capaci remained 
in charge of the press until 1772 during which time he printed a considerable num- 
ber of books, consisting chiefly of laws and regulations, service books, odes in hon- 
our of Saints and Churches, and a number of serenades, many of them by Count 
Giovanni Antonio Ciantar, dedicated to the ruling Grand Masters. These were 
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largely based on classical themes and bore titles such as Didone in Malta, and La Par- 
tenzad Ulisse dall’ Isola di Calipso. 

Among the service books printed by Capaci was a Breviary for Malta use, Officia 
propria Sanctorum, ‘Apud D. Nicolau Capaci, Melitea, 1758’ of which the British 
Museum once possessed a copy, regrettably destroyed by bombing during the 
Second World War, together with other Malta imprints. 

One of the most important and interesting works printed by Nicol6é Capaci was 
the Biblioteca Maltese of the lawyer Ignazio Saverio Mifsud, the first part of which 
(437 pp) appeared in 1764. Regrettably the second part was never printed. In 1763 
Capaci was aided by a newly arrived assistant printer, Fr. Giovanni Mallia, and in 
1765 the pressman Giuseppe d’ Angelo died and was replaced by Federico Vella. On 
21 March, 1772, for some undisclosed reason Nicolé Capaci was imprisoned in the 
Castello, and in August of that year was sent back to Italy. Mallia now took charge 
of the printing-house, with a deputy, Saverio Pace, the pressman Vella, and several 
assistants. Mallia’s first production was a Liste de MM. les Chevaliers... dated 
1772, and he remained in charge of the press until 1791, the date of the last recorded 
printing by the press of the Order of Saint John. 

In 1772, shortly after the imprisonment of Nicolé Capaci, his successor, Giovan- 
ni Mallia began to print a new edition of Abela’s Descrittione di Malta, which, as we 
have seen, was first printed in 1647 by Paolo Bonacota. The full title is Malta Illu- 
strata, ovvero descrizione di Malta Isola del Mare Siciliano e Adriatico. The first of the two 
folio volumes printed by Mallia is dated 1772, and the second, ‘corrected, aug- 
mented, and continued’ by Count Giovanni Antonio Ciantar, bears the date 1780. 
The engravings in the book were not, however, printed at Malta, but in Italy, since 
the island apparently did not possess an engraver. Not until 1791 do we come 
across the first work containing illustrations executed in Malta. This was in a book 
by the Chevalier de Saint Priest called Malta par un voyageur francois, with engra- 
vings by Sebastiano Ittar, a native of Catania who had settled in Malta and spent the 
rest of his life there. According to Alberto Gauci members of the Ittar family were 
still active as engravers up to the time of the Second World War. 


On 12 June, 1798, French forces disembarked at Malta and occupied the island, 


from which, only a few days later, the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem was expelled 
by Napoleon. It was not put thus crudely, of course. An ‘agreement’ was reached by 
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which the Knights of Jerusalem “delivered to the French army the city and the forts 
of Malta, renouncing in favour of the French Republic their rights of sovereignty and 
of property over Malta, Gozo, and Comino.’ 

Although the island had been surrendered to the French, Mallia remained in 
charge of the printing office, which was renamed the Imprimerie Nationale. From 
there came the first Maltese newspaper, the Journal de Malte, in French with an 
Italian translation, which first appeared, undated, about the end of July, 1798. Twel- 
ve numbers only were published. 

Two years later, on 7 September, 1800, the small French garrison surrendered to 
an English force under Major-General Pigot. But although the occupation of Malta 
by the British dates from that year her possession of the islands was not ratified until 
1815, after the fall of Napoleon. By the Treaty of Paris, Malta was incorporated into 
the British Empire and the Royal Commissioner, who had represented the British 
Government in the interim period, was succeeded by the first Governor-General, 
Sir Thomas Maitland. 

Probably the first book to be printed under the English administration was A 
Description of Malta, with a sketch of its history and that of its fortifications, translated 
fromthe Italian, with Notes, by an Officer resident on the island. The book is dated Malta, 
18o0r, but there is no indication of the printer. The preface states that the account 
was originally written in French in the year 1792 by an anonymous traveller, but 
‘the present is from an Italian copy’. 

At the beginning of British sovereignty over the island, one Vittorio Barzoni 
was placed in charge of the government press, which was for a time moved from 
the Palace of the Grand Master to the Auberge d’Italie, but later returned to its for- 
mer location. Censorship, which had been abolished by the French in a decree dated 
26 June, 1798, was once again enforced, and no one was allowed to use a printing- 
press without a licence from the chief Government Secretary. 

The siege and subsequent occupation of Malta by the British had put an end to 
the only newspaper on the island, the Journal de Malte, of which, as we have seen, 
only a few numbers were ever published. It was not until 1812 that a new periodical 
appeared. This was the Giornale di Malta, entirely in Italian, compiled by Vittorio 
Barzoni and Giuseppe Casolani, and printed at the Stamperia del Giornale by ‘Gas- 
pare Sevaglios, Sergente Stampatore del Reggimento Siciliano.! The first number 
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of this newspaper, which was licensed by the Government, came out on 7 January, 
1812, and it continued for 94 numbers, the last of which bore the date 20 October, 
1813. It was succeeded a week later by the official Gazzeta del Governo di Malta, 
printed at the Government Printing Office and edited by Vittorio Barzoni. The 
first 144 numbers were in Italian only, but with the next issued, dated 7 August, 
1816, the paper became bilingual, with text in Italian and English. In addition to the 
official Acts and Ordinances of the Government, it contained local news (or as much 
of it as the censorship allowed), foreign news culled mainly from Gali ignani’s Mes- 
senger, and shipping information. 


Theislands having been for so long in the possession of an Order of Roman Catholic 
chivalry, the Roman Church naturally dominated the civil as well as the religious 
life of the inhabitants. When the British took over they felt, even though they were 
not prepared to go as far as the French in the matter of total abolition of censorship, 
that the rights of the laity and liberty of conscience had to be safeguarded as far as 
was possible. But when, from about the year 1809 the Bible Societies sought to 
establish themselves on the island and sent out many consignments of Bibles in 
Italian and Maltese, not unnaturally the local clergy protested ‘and opposed. this 
Protestant propaganda. 

In 1815 the Rev. W. Jowett, a deputy of the Church Missionary Society arrived 
in Malta, probably at that time the most intensely Roman Catholic spot in Europe, 
and together with a Maltese, Dr. Cleardo Nandi, formed a branch there of the Bible 
Society, and in 1824 the Wesleyan Methodists were allowed to open a place of 
worship in Valetta. 

Meanwhile, in 1822 the first Protestant press was set up in the island. On 2nd 
January of that year the Rev. Daniel Temple left Boston for Malta, taking with him 
a printing press, the gift of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. The Governor of Malta had give the Americans permission to print and 
publish, subject to a mild censorship, but it should be borne in mind that the 
propaganda for which the press was intended was meant not for Malta, but for 
Greece and Palestine. Under normal conditions the press would have been estab- 
lished at Smyrna or Beirut, but on account of the revolt of the Greeks against their 
Turkish overlords it was felt that it would be safer for the press to work temporarily 
from Malta. 
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The first tract came off the press in August, 1822, and by November, 1827, the 
American Mission Press had printed 106 books and tracts, 62 in Greek and 43 in 
Italian. The first tracts were all printed in Italian pending the arrival from Paris of 
founts of Greek type. Meanwhile a member of the London Missionary Society, the 
Rey. Samuel Sheridan Wilson, had joined Temple and prepared a Greek spelling 
book as well as a Greek translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, both of which 
were printed. on the press of the American Mission. The latter book is dated 1824, 
and copies of each are to be found in the library of the British Museum. 

Wilson was very keen that the British missionaries should have their own press 
and not be dependent on the good-will of their American colleagues, and in this he 
was ultimately successful. He himself set up the first page of type on 1 June, 1825, 
and printed a tract dealing in simple language with the story of Abraham. But the 
regular printer for the English Mission Press at Malta was the Rev. William Jowett, 
who showed himself to be a rather more skilful typographer than his American 
counterpart. Funds for this press were raised in England and France, and among the 
contributors was Mrs. Hannah More, who in her later years had abandoned writing 
for the stage and devoted herself to the penning of religious and moral works. She 
gave five pounds towards the purchase of type for the Press. Her own very popular 
Shepherd of Salisbury Plain had been among the first productions of the American 
Mission Press in Malta. 

The most important of the works printed at Malta by the American Mission 
Press was the New Testament in Armeno-Turkish, for which Oriental type had 
been specially cast in London. It was undertaken in this wise: in 1823 a revision of 
the Armeno-Turkish New Testament, published at Saint Petersburg in 1819 by the 
Russian Bible Society with the sanction and recommendation of the Armenian Pa- 
triarch, was undertaken at Constantinople by H. D. Leeves. This revision was to 
have been printed at Beirut by a missionary of the American Board of Commissio- 
ners for Foreign Missions named William Goodell, but the political situation in 
that city in 1828 was such that Goodell decided it would be wiser to go to Malta, and 
there the work was printed in 1831 under Goodell’s supervision. 

One difficulty encountered by the American press was its inability to find a really 
competent printer. In reply to an urgent request that this matter should be rectified, 
a printer named Homan Hallock was sent from Boston to Malta. He remained in 
Malta until 1833, when, together with the Rev. D. Temple, he left the island for 
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Smyrna, together with the press, which at long last was able to reach its original 
destination. 

During its active life in Malta the American Press turned out some 3 50.000 copies 
of books and tracts, most of which were in modern Greek. At the English Press 
Wilson printed over 220.000 items between 1 June, 1825, when the Press first began 
to print, and 31 March, 1833. This total was made up as follows: 

I June, 1825 to 31 December, 1827:— 


6 works in Italian; 27 in Greek. Altogether 55,000 copies 
I January, 1828 to 31 December, 1829:— 

7 works in Italian, etc.; 20 in Greek. Altogether 33,100 copies 
1 January, 1830 to 31 March, 1833 :— 

25 works in Greek, Italian and English Altogether 132,100 copies 


Among these books were Janeway’s Token for Children, a Greck translation. of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Watts’s Catechisms and the Divine Songs trans- 
lated into Greek lyrics. 

Not unnaturally these Protestant mission presses were viewed with disfavour by 
the predominantly Roman Catholic families, and writing about an elementary 
grammar which he had printed to help the Maltese to learn English Wilson states 
that ‘by direction of priests or parents my name was carefully cut from the title- 
page’. But this was hardly surprising when, in order to illustrate an example of 
bad English, he quoted the following lines by Pope: 


A second deluge learning thus o errun, 
And the'monks finished what the Goths begun. 


The Greek translation of Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress, with very full notes, he made 
from the two-volume critical edition of the Rev. George Burder. 

These two mission presses, probably because it was known that their stay on the 
island was only temporary, proved the exception to the general rule that although 
printing presses were not expressly banned by the British authorities no one could 
exercise any trade or business without a licence and, says Dr. Laferla, ‘in practice 
the Government availed itself of this to refuse permission to exercise the trade of 
printer’? 


1. Rey. S. S. Witson: A Narrative of the Greek Mission Press. London, 1845. 
2. Dr. A. V. Larerta: British Malta. Malta, 1938. 
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In fact the Government had to tread warily, for although we now look upon the 
liberty of the press as the inalienable right of every British citizen, the conditions 
ruling in the island during the years immediately following the occupation by the 
British had to be taken into account. The Archbishop made no secret of his bitter 
Opposition to any liberty of the press, and it was known that Rome supported him 
in this.! 


The period from 1832 to 1836 was one of continuous agitation for political free- 
dom on the part of the Maltese, and Camillo Sceberras and George Mitrovich, the 
island’s champions in that cause, fought strenuously for the freedom of the press, a 
freedom which these leaders declared they expected “from a liberal nation like the 
English’. 

A Commission of Inquiry into the Affairs of the Island of Malta was set up in 1836 
and found the population divided over the issue of abolition of the censorship. 
Colonel Cardew, the officer administering the government of the island wrote to 
Lord Glenelg, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, expressing his wish that 
censorship of the press should be abolished without undue delay. But, he stated, 
‘the Clergy, who influence the great mass of the population, apprehend from it an 
attack on the Catholic Religion from the agents of the Missionaries or others, from 
which that religion has hitherto been protected through the Censorship’. 

The Archbishop of Malta, Monsignor F. S. Caruana, urged the Governor not to 
allow the same freedom of the press as was practised in England, since he feared, 
seeing that freedom of the press was restricted in Italy, that a flood of immoral and 
irreligious writings would be sent to Malta to be printed. 

The Commissioners considered carefully a report from a clerical committee that 
they would not oppose liberty of the press providing it were accompanied by pen- 
alties for those who deliberately offended or insulted Roman Catholicism. The 
Commission at first thought of limiting the censorship to printed matter dealing 
with religious subjects, but came to the conclusion that since almost any writing 
might be held in some way to concern religion, such a form of censorship would 
inevitably extend its boundaries and render nugatory the freedom of the Press. In 
the end they decided in favour of complete liberty of printing provided it was 


1. Dr. A. V. Larerta: British Malta. 
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THE 


Sr. JAMES’ BIDUAL INTELLIGENCER 


AND 


MATUTINAL CHRONICLE. 


Vou. I. No. 1.] 
NOTICE. 


THE “ST. JAMES’ BIDUAL 
INTELLIGENCER AND 
MATUTINAL CHRONICLE.” 

A paper conducted on a new and 
entirely original plan, appearing every 
second morning at breakfast time, and 
containing an immense amount of in- 

telligence and amusement. 

All communications or enquiries 
to beaddressed to the Editor, and care- 
fully deposited in the news box. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
In the press and speedily will be 
published in 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH, 


BEING 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
IMPROVED AFTER THE ORIGINAL MODELS 
of 
SIR JOHN BARROW, AND LAMARTINE 
BY W. T. A—x—r. 

Subscribers’ names received at the Office of 

this paper. 

At a large and influential meeting of 
the inhabitants of St, James’, held on 
the 15th. of June 1849, at 9 a. m., the 
following resolutions were unanimous- 
ly agreed to. 

1. That it is highly expedient, that 
means be immediately taken, to 
diffuse intelligence and literature 
amongst the community ofthe after 
main deck, (starboard side), 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 16TH. 1849. 


(Gratis. 


2. That one of the best and most ef- 
fectual plans for this end, would be 
the establishment of a periodical for 
general circulation. 

3. That, the preceding resolotion be- 
ing self evident, such a publication 
be immediately proceeded with. 

4, That a committee be appointed to 
arrange minutia, and draw up re- 
gulations. 

Which being voted, the assembly was - 
dissolved. 


It is needless to publish at length 
the proceedings of the Committee, it 
will be sufficient to say thatthe fruits 
of their labours will be shewn by their 
works. The editorship has been en- 
trusted to the care of a gentleman of 
high scientific and convivial powers, 
who is well known in the literary and: 
supper-deyouring world. Theaims and 
ends of the paper, as well as its tenets 
and principles will be made known in 
the leading articles of to-day, and it 
now merely remains to be Said that it 
has been deemed advisable to publish 
our periodical every second morning, 
and that it is to be named the 
“Sy, James’ Bipuan InTELLIGENCER 
AND MATUTINAL CHRONICLE.” 


MARRIED 
This morning, William Seymour son of 
old Seymour, to the Gunner’s daughter. 


Tue “St. James’s Bidual Intelligencer and Matutinal Chronicle” was started 
by the supernumerary officers on board H. M.S. “ Arrogant,’\(during her late 
voyage from England to Malta), who endeavoured by this means to while away 
pleasantly many hours, which must otherwise have hung heavily on their hands. 
Its singular and long-worded name may perhaps startle the casual reader, but 
if he proceed to the next page, he will there find its true meaning fully explain- 
ed. It is only necessary to mention that the title of “St.James’,” is derived 
from the designation of the mess from which it emanated. It of course origi- 
nally appeared, after the fashion of the dark ages, in clear and beautiful M. S. 
and it is now committed to the press, in the hope that its immortality may be 
insured by a multiplicity of copies. Nevertheless that its value may not be 
decreased by its becoming too common, the impression is strictly limited to the 
number required for distribution amongst its learned contributors and distin- 
guished supporters, to whose libraries it will provea most valuable acquisition. 

Not being printed for sale, it will not appear in the advertising columns 
of the Newspapers or Magazines, nor will any further informationon the subject 
be afforded. Notwithstanding this, we can, with our prophetic eye, see an 
intelligent public earnestly enquiring after our Volume, and besceching permis- 
sion as a great favour, to peruse its pages, and but a few years farther, we can 
behold the Antiquary and the Bibliomaniac searching after a copy as eagerly 


as they would fora “‘princeps editio” with a zeal & perseverance worthy 
‘of Roxburghe or Dibdin. 


Valletta—Malta, 
July Ind. 1849. 


accompanied by laws to preventits abuses. They were agreed that all Christian reli- 
gions should be defended from attack by ridicule or abuse, but they felt that no 
English government would grant to any religion protection from being attacked by 
argument. 

They furthermore considered that the abolition of temporal censorship would 
not in any way involve the abolition of the spiritual censorship, and therefore that 
Roman Catholics would still be confined to reading only such books as were allow- 
ed by ecclesiastical advice, Moreover it was the opinion of the Commissioners that 
the Clergy’s fear of Protestant propaganda was unfounded, since out of the whole 
Maltese population, despite the zeal of the Protestant missionaries hardly more than 
halfa dozen converts had been made. Finally, they added that with freedom of the 
press tempered by a law, of libel the Catholic Religion would, in fact enjoy greater 
protection than it had done hitherto, since that law would be extended to cover im- 
moral and irreligious books which had so far been imported from abroad with im- 
punity. 

The necessary Ordinances were drafted and sent to London for approval by the 
Government. In principle the authorities at home were in agreement but the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies considered it essential that the law regulating the li- 
berty of the press should, in the first instance, be limited in duration to three years. 

‘Meanwhile’, writes Dr. Laferla, ‘printing presses had been imported into Malta, 
ready to start work. To show in which direction the wind blew, the owners were 
allowed to commence using them under the censorship of the Chief Secretary, 
pending the enactment of the proposed Ordinance’. Among the first printing offices 
to be opened were those of F. Izzo, F. Naudi & Co., F. Cumbo, Tonna and Bianchi, 
and one or two others as detailed in the Government Gazette of 7 March, 1838.1 

On 23 April, 1838, appeared the first number of the monthly Lo Spettatore Im- 
parziale, in Italian, hailed by the Government Gazette of 25 April as the first appear- 
ance in Malta of an independent newspaper. This landmark in the history of Maltese 
printing was printed by Luigi Tonna for the proprietor, a priest named Fortunato 
Panzavecchia. Within the next six months half a dozen local papers were published, 
in Italian, in English, and in both languages, the second in order being the Porta- 
foglio Maltese, the first number of which came out on 12 May, 1838. 


1. Dr. E. Parnts: Notes on the first establishment... etc. 
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In 1839 the long awaited liberty of the press in Malta was brought about by Ordi- 
nance No. IV of that year. This abolished Government censorship altogether, but 
as a safeguard the publication of any matter insulting the doctrines or religious ob- 
servances of any denomination, whether Roman Catholic, Church of England, or 
any church or society of Christians, was prohibited. 

Among the periodicals which sprang up at this time was The Harlequin or Anglo- 
Maltese Miscellany edited by John Richardson, who was the first to be prosecuted 
under the law of libel passed on 14 March, 1839. For having reviled Roman Catho- 
licism as ‘a system of religion the most detestable the world has ever seen’ he was 
condemned to pay a fine of £20.16.8 or undergo six months’ imprisonment. He at 
first refused to pay the fine, but after spending one month in prison he paid a pro- 
portional part of his fine to secure his release. 


The revolutionary ideas which swept over Europe during the 1840s were not with- 
out their repercussions in Malta. The political unrest led many revolutionaries to 
seck sanctuary there under the British flag. The ferment of new doctrines infect- 
ed the Maltese themselves, who gave vent to their grievances in the press. 

In particular the Portafoglio was notorious for its bitter enmity towards every- 
thing English—its language, laws, and institutions.! The Mediterraneo, the organ of 
the Giovane Italia, while professing its admiration for British institutions, never 
ceased from abusing the local government. 

Nevertheless, it was as a consequence of the abolition of the censorship in 1839 
that the Maltese could freely express their opinions, and it is from the date of this 
Ordinance that we may consider printing to have been at last firmly established on 
the island. 


1. Dr. A. V. Larerta: British Malta. 
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SY! Pls Church tn AL alte 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF ST. PAUL 
AT MALTA. 


It has long been a matter of compluint 
with the English residents and with Protest- 
ant travellers, who are continually pass- 
ing and repassing this island, that they are 
almost entirely debarred from the privi- 
lege of attending public worship on ac- 
count of the destitution of church-room. 


The accommodation provided for this pur- 
pose is the Government Chapel, a room fit- 
ted up in the Palace, which only affords 
300 sittings, whilst the average number of 
British residents amounts to about 2000. 

The troops of the Garrison, amounting 
to 3000, attend divine service in a room of 
the prison, which is also used as a. public 
female school during the week, 
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